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PREFATORY  NOTE 


I  have  modified  the  form  of  this  address  slightly  in  order 
to  make  it  suitable  for  a  larger  audience  than  that  to 
which  it  was  originally  delivered,  but  I  have  left  the  sub¬ 
stance  unaltered. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Professor  Oliver  Elton,  for 
suggestions  and  criticisms  which  I  have  discussed  in  some 
of  the  notes  appended  to  the  address. 


P.  J.  H. 


ON  THE  RELATION  OF  POETRY  TO  VERSE 


(An  Address  given  in  the  University  of  Dacca  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1924.) 

My  subject  concerns  the  literature  and  the  psychology  of  all  civi¬ 
lized  peoples.  It  is  one  which  has  been  dealt  with  by  philosophers 
and  critics,  and  by  poets  themselves,  during  a  period  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  But  so  far  from  there  being  any  common  agreement 
in  regard  to  fundamental  problems,  the  differences  in  regard  to  them 
are  as  acute  to-day  as  they  were  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

I  originally  intended  to  give  as  the  title  of  this  address  the  question 
‘  Why  is  poetry  written  in  verse 1  ?  It  is  in  that  form  that  the  special 
problem  with  which  I  wish  to  deal  originally  presented  itself  to  me 
many  years  ago.  It  is  a  question  which  has  been  implied  in  several 
of  the  most  famous  writings  on  the  subject,  though  never  perhaps  put 
in  that  precise  form  ;  yet  for  certain  critics,  among  them  some  of  the 
most  distinguished,  it  is  a  question  which  one  has  no  right  to  ask. 
If,  indeed,  it  be  held  that  all  verse  is  poetry  and  all  poetry  is  verse, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  if  I  am  to  defend  my  question, 
before  suggesting*  an  answer,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  come  to  an 
understanding  in  regard  to  the  principal  terms  used ;  and  we  shall 
find  ourselves  at  once  involved  in  complex  and  subtle  debate.  It  is, 
at  any  rate,  fortunate  that  about  the  word  ‘  verse 1  there  is  little  or  no 
obscurity.  We  can  define  it  without  bringing  in  the  word  poetry  at 
all.  By  it  we  mean  language  with  a  certain  system  of  regular  re¬ 
currences  of  sound-emphasis  in  it,  which,  for  brevity,  we  may  call 
k  beats  ’,  corresponding  to  the  beats  of  the  conductor  of  a  musical 
orchestra.  The  general  name  for  such  a  system  of  beats  is  rhythm  or 
metre  ;  and  the  word  metre  is  often  used  as  the  synonym  of  verse.1 
The  incidence  of  the  beats  may  be  varied  within  certain  limits,  in 
language  as  in  music  ;  and  to  these  beats  there  are  often  added  the 
regularities  of  rhyme  and  of  assonance,  on  which  I  shall  touch  later. 

We  may  now  ask  again  ‘  Is  all  verse  poetry 1  ?  Or  does  the  word 
poetry  require  further  definition  ?  In  regard  to  the  word  poetry  there 
is  no  common  agreement  as  there  is  in  regard  to  verse.  But  the  many 
definitions  of  poetry,  varied,  overlapping  and  inconsistent  as  they  are, 

1  I  leave  aside  tlie  question  whether  the  emphasis  is  due  to  length  or  intensity 
or  pitch  or  quality  of  sound— see  Note  A. 
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correspond  to  three  different  views  :  (1)  the  view  which  regards  poetry 
as  the  synonym  or  equivalent  of  verse,  (2)  the  view  which  regards 
poetry  as  comprising  all  compositions  with  a  certain  characteristic 
content,  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  written  in  verse  or  prose, 
(3)  the  view  which  regards  poetry  as  comprising  only  those  composi¬ 
tions  with  this  characteristic  content  which  are  written  in  verse. 

I  shall  deal  with  these  three  views  separately. 

The  view  that  all  verse  is  poetry  is  an  old  one.  Among  the 
Greeks  verse  was  a  medium  not  only  for  the  epic  and  the  lyric,  for 
tragedy  and  for  comedy ;  two  at  least  of  the  earliest  Greek  scientific 
thinkers,  Parmenides  and  Empedocles,  expressed  themselves  in  verse ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  practice  was  not  exceptional,  and  that  their 
productions  were  commonly  called  poetry.  Against  this  practice, 
Aristotle,  the  greatest  of  all  Greek  scientific  men,  and  one  of  the 
creators  of  literary  criticism,  enters  a  protest. 

‘  Even  ’,  he  says,  ‘  when  a  treatise  on  medicine  or  natural  science 
is  brought  out  in  verse,  the  name  of  poet  by  custom  is  given  to  the 
author;  and  Homer  and  Empedocles  have  nothing  in  common  but 
the  metre,  so  that  it  would  be  right  to  call  the  one  poet,  the  other 
physicist  rather  than  poet.1 1 

We  recall  that  the  practice  of  writing  a  scientific  treatise  in  verse 
is  found  in  England  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century.  Erasmus 
Darwin,  the  grandfather  of  Charles  Darwin,  and  himself  a  distin¬ 
guished  man  of  science,  put  forward  his  theories  in  a  book  called  The 
Botanic  Garden ,  from  which  I  may  quote  a  single  passage  describing 
certain  famous  experiments  of  Boyle  and  Torricelli : 

You  charm’d,  indulgent  Sylphs!  their  learned  toil. 

And  crown’d  with  fame  your  Torrioei.l,  and  Boyle  ; 
Taught  with  sweet  smiles,  responsive  to  their  prayer, 

The  spring  and  pressure  of  the  viewless  air. 

How  up  exhausted  tubes  bright  currents  flow 
Of  liquid  silver  from  the  lake  below. 

Weigh  the  long  column  of  the  incumbent  skies, 

And  with  the  changeful  moment  fall  and  rise. 

How,  as  in  brazen  pumps  the  pistons  move, 

The  membrane-valve  sustains  the  weight  above ; 

Stroke  follows  stroke,  the  gelid  vapour  falls, 

And  misty  dew-drops  dim  the  crystal  walls  ; 

Rare  and  more  rare  expands  the  fluid  thin, 

And  Silence  dwells  with  Vacancy  within. 

( Loc.  cit.,  pp.  191-3.) 

1  Translation  by  S.  II.  Butcher  in  his  Aristotle’s  Theory  of  l’oetry,  S;c.,  3rd 
edition,  p.  9. 
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To  make  his  meaning  clearer,  Darwin  added  to  his  text  learned 
notes  in  prose  which  might  find  a  place  in  any  scientific  treatise  to¬ 
day.  His  work  also  contains  passages  expressing  tender  emotion 
which  might  well  be  called  poetry  by  critics,  to  whatever  school  they 
belong.  Cowper,  the  poet,  wrote  of  him  : 

They  best  can  judge  the  poet’s  worth, 

Who  of  themselves  have  known 
The  pangs  of  a  poetic  birth 
By  labours  of  their  own.1 

But  Aristotle’s  distinction  was  by  no  means  universally  accepted  either 
by  critics  or  common  usage.  As  late  as  1828,  Archbishop  Whately, 
in  a  book  on  Rhetoric  which  had  an  immense  vogue,  asserted  flatly 
that  — 

‘  Any  composition  in  verse  (and  none  that  is  not)  is  always  called, 
whether  good  or  bad,  a  poem  by  all  who  have  no  favourite  hypothesis 
to  maintain.’ 

Whately  was  promptly  contradicted  by  De  Quincey  and  later  by 
John  Stuart  Mill. 2  But  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  even  to-day  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  piece  of  nonsense-verse  called  ‘  a  poem  ’, 
though  the  persons  who  use  the  phrase  would  probably  agree  that 
it  is  not  ‘  poetry  ’.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  we  have  no  one  single  word 
in  English  to  denote  ‘  a  piece  of  verse  ’,  without  reference  to  its  con¬ 
tent,  that  this  usage  has  survived.  I  cannot  imagine  that  there  are 
many  to-day  who  would  maintain  that  the  famous  example  of  un¬ 
inspired  verse,  invented  by  Johnson — 

I  put  my  hat  upon  my  head 
And  walk’d  into  the  Strand, 

And  there  I  met  another  man 
Whose  hat  was  in  his  hand. 

or  the  couplet  quoted  by  Coleridge — 

Tell  me,  thou  son  of  great  Cadwallader  ! 

Hast  sent  the  hare  ?  or  hast  thou  swallowed  her  ? 

could  be  regarded  as  poetry. 

Nor  would,  I  think,  any  one  assert  ‘Jack  and  Jill’  or  ‘  Three  Blind 
M  ice  ’  or  ‘  Hickory,  Hickory,  Hock  ’,  or  the  delightful  *  Jabberwock  ’ 
of  Lewis  Carroll  to  be  poetry,  though  they  are  certainly  verse. 

We  may  then  regard  the  view  that  all  verse  is  poetry  as  entirely 
obsolete,  and  grant  that  there  is  some  common  characteristic  of  con¬ 
tent  which  is  essential  to  all  poetry,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
all  verse. 


1  See  Note  B. 


2  See  Note  C. 
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It  is  thus  a  necessary  condition  for  a  composition  to  be  poetry  that 
its  content  should  be  of  this  characteristic  kind.1 

The  difference  between  the  second  and  third  views  to  which  I  have 
referred,  will  then  depend  on  the  answer  to  the  further  question : — 
Is  the  above  condition  not  only  necessary  but  sufficient  ?  or  is  there 
a  second  condition  necessary  for  a  composition  to  be  called  poetry, 
namely,  that  it  should  be  written  in  verse  P 

Although  he  does  not  say  it  in  so  many  words,  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  thought  that  the  criterion  of  poetry  was  content  and  content  only. 

‘  The  poet  (he  says)  and  the  historian  differ  not  by  writing  in 
verse  or  in  prose  . . .  The  true  difference  is  that  one  relates  what  has 
happened,  the  other  what  may  happen.  Poetry,  therefore,  is 
a  more  philosophical  and  a  higher  thing  than  history :  for  poetry 
tends  to  express  the  universal,  history  the  particular.’ 2 

Mr.  Butcher  reproaches  Aristotle  for  not  being  more  explicit. 

‘  Aristotle,  highly  as  he  rates  the  aesthetic  capacity  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  in  his  treatment  of  music,  says  nothing  to  show  that  he  values 
at  its  proper  worth  the  power  of  rhythmical  sound  as  a  factor  in  poetry.’ 

( Loc .  cit.,  p.  147.) 

The  great  Sanskrit  writers  on  poetics  appear  to  have  been  more 
definite.  The  late  Dr.  D.  B.  Spooner,  Professor  Haraprasad  Shastri, 
and  Dr.  Sushil  Kumar  De,  whom  I  have  consulted  recently  on  this 
matter,  all  agree  that  according  to  Sanskrit  critics  poetry  may  be 
written  in  prose.  ‘  In  Sanskrit  ’  (writes  Dr.  De,  in  a  private  letter)  ‘  the 
idea  appears  to  be  traditional,  or  at  least  so  widely  recognized  that 
the  theorists  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  discuss  it  in  detail.’  According  to  Dr.  De,  ‘  Poetry  (kavya)  is 
classified  by  Sanskrit  authors  from  the  standpoint  of  form  into  (1) 
padya  (verse),  (2)  gadya  (prose),  and  (3)  misra  (mixed  prose  and 
verse).  With  them  what  is  essential  in  poetry  is  something  incom¬ 
prehensible,  something  which  cannot  be  directly  expressed,  but  only 
suggested — the  aesthetic  delectableness  which  they  call  rasa ,  a  sub¬ 
jective  condition  of  the  reader’s  mind.  Language  is  necessary  so  far 
as  this  rasa  is  capable  of  being  suggested  thereby  by  the  poet ;  prose 
will  therefore  do  as  well  as  verse.  For  it  is  not  the  metre,  the 
measured  arrangement  of  syllabic  instants,  or  combination  of  modu¬ 
lated  sounds,  that  attracts  us  in  a  poem.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the 

1  I  purposely  refrain  from  overloading  the  argument  at  this  point  by  dis¬ 
cussing  the  precise  nature  of  this  characteristic,  about  which  opinions  may 
certainly  vary.  The  existence  of  such  variants  of  opinion  does  not  affect  my 
reasoning. 

2  S.  H.  Butcher:  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art,  3rd  edition,  p.  35. 
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syllabic  but  the  ideal  poetry  which  ought  to  be  defined,  and  which  the 
Sanskrit  authors  define  as  something  that  touches  the  heart  and  pro¬ 
duces  that  sensation  of  delight  which  they  call  rasa' 

Thus  the  Sanskritists  agree  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  tells  us 
that  ‘  verse  is  but  an  ornament  and  no  cause  to  poetry,  sith  there 
have  been  many  most  excellent  poets  that  never  versified,  and  now 
swarm  many  versifiers,  who  need  never  answer  to  the  name  of  poets.’ 

And  alongside  Sidney  must  be  ranged  the  great  names  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  and  Shelley,  and,  in  days  nearer  our  own, 
those  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  philosopher,  and  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  romancer,  critic,  and  poet. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  that  the  majority  of  modern  critics,  in 
England  at  any  rate,  take  the  other  view  and  regard  verse  as  an 
essential  constituent  of  poetry ;  nothing,  they  say,  can  be  poetry  that 
is  not  written  in  verse.  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  in  the  eleventh 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  gives  the  following  definition  : 
‘  Absolute  poetry  is  the  concrete  and  artistic  expression  of  the  human 
mind  in  emotional  and  rhythmic  language  ’ ;  and  it  seems  clear  from 
the  context  that  by  rhythmic  language  he  means  verse  and  does  not 
include  in  it  rhythmic  prose.  Mr.  W.  J.  Courthope  asks  ‘  Why  have 
poets  always  written  in  metre  ?  ’ — a  question-begging  inquiry  to  which 
he  gives  the  unsatisfying  answer  ‘because  the  laws  of  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  oblige  them  to  do  so  ’.  1  I  gather  from  the  writings  of  that 
admirable  and  philosophic  critic,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bradley,  that  he,  too, 
would  regard  verse  as  an  essential  element  in  poetry ;  and  Professor 
Saintsbury  is  clearly  on  the  same  side.2 

Somewhere  between  the  two  schools  Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail  (who,  like 
Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Courthope,  was  for  a  time  Professor  of  Poetry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford)  takes  up  an  independent  position,  on 
which  I  shall  touch  later. 

It  is,  at  any  rate,  clear  that  there  is  no  agreement  between  those 
who  regard  verse  as  an  essential  constituent  of  poetry,  and  those  who 
do  not.  For  both  views  there  is  high  authority.  The  fact  remains 
that  while  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  verse  that  is  not  poetry,  the 
majority  of  those  whom  the  world  regards  as  poets  have  written  in 
verse,  and  at  this  point  it  is,  therefore,  clearly  legitimate  to  return 
to  our  original  question,  and  to  ask  ‘  Why  is  poetry  written  in 
verse  ? 1 

The  question  was  discussed  by  both  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  in 
the  course  of  their  famous  controversy  on  poetic  diction  early  in  the 


1  See  Note  I). 


See  Note  E. 
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last  century,  and  each  critic  oddly  enough  offers  two  clear  explana¬ 
tions  (besides  others  less  definite)  of  the  relation  of  poetry  to  verse — 
the  one  based  on  and  coloured  by  his  own  theory  of  poetic  diction, 
the  other  independent  of  his  theory.1 

Wordsworth,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  asks 
specifically  ‘Why  .  .  .  have  I  written  in  verse?’2 

In  the  explanation  based  on  his  theory  of  poetic  diction  (the  second 
in  chronological  order),  he  suggests  that  one  of  the  chief  pleasures 
received  from  metre  is  ‘the  pleasure  which  the  mind  derives  from  the 
perception  of  similitude  in  dissimilitude  a  principle  ‘  which  is  the 
great  spring  of  the  activity  of  our  minds,  and  their  chief  feeder’,  a 
wide  principle,  on  which  depends  not  only  the  attraction  of  the  sexes, 
but  even  ‘  our  taste  and  moral  feelings 

For  Wordsworth  the  similitude  appears  to  be  the  similitude  of 
poetic  language  (as  he  conceived  it)  to  the  language  of  real  life ;  the 
dissimilitude  is  that  of  metre  from  the  prose  of  everyday  speech.3 

Coleridge,  holding  that  poetic  language  should  be  different  from 
that  of  real  life,  comes,  logically,  to  a  conclusion  precisely  the  opposite 
of  W ordsworth’s. 

To  the  question,  ‘  Why  do  I  write  in  metre  ? 1  he  thinks  there  can 
be  no  other  rational  answer  than  this — ‘  I  write  in  metre  because  I  am 
about  to  use  a  language  different  from  that  of  prose’.4  In  other 
words,  the  poet  uses  a  form  different  from  that  of  everyday  life 
because  he  uses  words  different  from  those  of  everyday  life.  Both 
explanations  leave  me  equally  cold. 

We  now  turn  to  the  explanations  of  the  two  poets  which  have  no 
relation  to  their  controversy  on  poetic  diction.  In  his  second 
‘partial’  explanation,  Wordsworth  suggests  that  the  end  of  poetry  is 
‘  to  produce  excitement  in  co-existence  with  an  over-balance  of 
pleasure;  that  “excitement”  is  an  “unusual  and  irregular  state  of 
mind  ”  in  which  ideas  and  feelings  do  not  succeed  each  other  in  accus¬ 
tomed  order,  and  that  the  co-presence  of  something  regular,  to  which 
the  mind  has  been  accustomed  in  a  less  excited  state,  tempers  and 
restrains  the  passion  by  an  inter-texture  of  ordinary  feeling.  Thus 
(he  says)  ‘  the  small  but  continual  and  regular  impulses  of  pleasurable 
surprise  from  metrical  arrangement’  prevent  the  most  pathetic  of 
Shakespeare’s  scenes  from  being  pathetic  beyond  the  bounds  of 

1  See  Note  F. 

a  I  quote  from  Moxon’s  edition  of  The  Poetical  Works  of  Wordsworth  (183G), 
vol.  ii.  s  See  Note  G. 

*  The  italics  are  mine.  The  quotation  is  from  the  Bioyraphia  Literaria,  edited 
by  J.  Shawcross,  vol.  ii  (1907),  p.  53. 
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pleasure,  whereas  the  pathos  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  may  exceed  those 
bounds.1 

One  may  well  doubt  if  this  theory  can  stand  the  test  of  psycho¬ 
logical  analysis.  Let  it  be  granted  that  metre  may  give  pleasure  to 
the  ear  ;  but  read  the  great  scene  of  Lear’s  death,  and  ask  if  such 
pleasure  is  not  imperceptible  in  comparison  with  the  emotion  of  pity 
and  terror,  by  which  one  is  thrilled  to  the  heart. 

And  Wordsworth  speaks  of  ‘surprise’  in  metre.  Is  there  really 
any  feeling  of  surprise  ordinarily  caused  by  the  regularities  of  verse 
and  especially  of  blank  verse?  Is  not  the  waiting  for  its  recurrences 
a  feeling  of  expectancy  the  very  opposite  of  surprise  ?  Or  if  there  be 
sui’prise  at  the  dexterities  even  of  a  Shelley,  a  Browning,  or  a 
Swinburne,  does  not  such  surprise  diminish  pro  tanto  not  only  the 
intensity  of  feeling  produced,  but  the  very  poetry  itself?  Is  it  not  of 
the  very  essence  of  the  regularities  of  sound  as  a  factor  in  poetry  that 
they  should  be  subordinate  and  not  principal  in  the  field  of  attention  ? 
The  ‘  surprise  ’  theory  seems  to  me  untenable.2 

To  his  explanation  of  verse  as  diminishing  excessive  passion 
Wordsworth  adds  a  complement  which  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  its 
contradiction.  He  suggests  that  when  the  words  of  a  poet  are 
inadequate  to  suggest  passion,  ‘  as  is  often  the  case  ’,  the  metrical 
form,  by  the  association  of  ideas,  may  impart  to  such  words  the 
excitement  and  feeling  of  passion  which  is  desired  by  the  poet,  and 
which  would  otherwise  be  lacking.  Thus  metre,  according  to  this 
theory,  is  a  kind  of  ‘  excitement  regulator  ’  in  poetry  ;  it  diminishes  the 
excitement  where  it  tends  to  be  too  great,  and  increases  it  where  it 
tends  to  be  too  little.  Wordsworth’s  second  theory  leaves  me  as  cold 
as  his  first. 

Coleridge’s  second  explanation,  I  think,  comes  to  much  closer  grips 
with  the  facts.  He  writes  ‘  As  far  as  metre  acts  in  and  for  itself,  it 
tends  to  increase  the  vivacity  and  susceptibility,  both  of  the  general 
feeling  and  of  the  attention.  This  effect  it  produces  by  the  continued 
excitement  of  surprise  and  by  the  quick  reciprocations  of  curiosity  still 
gratified  and  still  re-excited,  which  are  too  slight  indeed  to  be  at  any 
moment  objects  of  distinct  consciousness,  yet  become  considerable  in 
their  aggregate  influence’  (loc.  cit .,  p.  51).  And  again,  ‘metre  in 
itself  is  simply  a  stimulant  of  the  attention’  (loc.  cit.,  p.  53). 3 

Coleridge  seems  to  have  taken  his  theory  of  surprise  from 

1  Compare  Coleridge’s  passage  on  similar  lines  in  the  Biographia  Literaria, 
(ch.  xviii)  ed.  Sliawcross,  vol.  ii,  p.  49. 

2  See  Notes  F  and  H. 

3  See  also  Biographia  Literaria ,  ch.  xiv,  ed.  Sliawcross,  vol.  ii,  pp.  9-10. 
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Wordsworth,  unless  that  factor  in  the  theories  of  both  poets  originated 
from  their  conversation  and  correspondence. 

I  must  say  a  word  here  of  the  somewhat  vast  and  vague  theories 
expounded  by  Shelley  in  his  interesting  but  incomplete  Defence  of 
Poetry.  Shelley,  probably  rightly,  regards  metre  as  something 
primitive.  ‘  In  the  youth  of  the  world  ’,  he  writes,  4  men  dance  and 
sing  and  imitate  natural  objects,  observing  in  those  actions,  as  in  all 
others,  a  certain  rhythm  or  order.’  And  he  adds  that  those  in 
whom  that  order  exists  to  excess  are  poets  in  the  most  universal  sense 
of  the  word.1  Shelley,  who  regards  the  distinction  between  poets 
and  prose- writers  as  ‘a  vulgar  error’,  includes  among  the  poets  not 
only  the  authors  of  language  and  music,  of  the  dance  and  architecture, 
and  statuary  and  painting,  but  the  insti tutors  of  laws,  the  founders 
of  civil  society,  the  inventors  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  the  teachers  of 
religion.  But  he  does  not,  except  in  one  respect,  contribute  much 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 
W ordsworth  had  written  ‘  the  only  strict  antithesis  to  prose  is  metre ; 
nor  is  this  in  truth  a  strict  antithesis,  because  lines  and  passages  of 
metre  so  naturally  occur  in  writing  prose,  that  it  vrould  be  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  them,  even  were  it  desirable’.  Although  Shelley 
thinks  that  poetry  need  not  be  written  in  verse,  he  thinks  it  must  be 
written  in  what  is  termed  ‘  measured  ’  or  rhythmical  language,  and  he 
gives  this  (not  very  precise)  explanation  of  the  origin  of  metre : 

‘  Sounds  as  well  as  thoughts  have  relation  both  between  each 
other  and  towards  that  which  they  represent,  and  a  perception 
of  the  order  of  those  relations  has  always  been  found  connected  with 
a  perception  of  the  order  of  the  relations  of  thought.  Hence,  the 
language  of  poets  has  ever  affected  a  sort  of  uniform  and  harmonious 
recurrence  of  sound,  without  which  it  were  not  poetry,  and  which  is 
scarcely  less  indispensable  to  the  communication  of  its  influence,  than 
the  words  themselves,  without  reference  to  that  peculiar  order  .  .  . 

‘  An  observation  of  the  regular  mode  of  the  recurrence  of 
harmony  in  the  language  of  poetical  minds,  together  with  its 
relation  to  music,  produced  metre,  or  a  certain  system  of  traditional 
forms  of  harmony  and  language.’  - 

Shelley’s  theory  seems  to  approximate  to  that  of  Mr.  Mackail.3 

I  want  now  to  turn  back  to  Coleridge’s  observation  that  metre  is 
a  stimulant  of  the  attention.  If  Coleridge  had  pursued  that  line  of 
argument  without  being  troubled  by  his  objections  to  Wordsworth’s 
theory  of  poetic  diction,  with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned,  he 
might  perhaps  have  reached  a  different  result.  Let  us  for  the  moment 

1  This  view  was  probably  taken  by  Shelley  from  Plato.  See  Note  I. 

2  Prose  works  of  P.  B.  Shelley,  ed.  by  II.  B.  Forman  (1880),  vol.  iii,  p.  100. 

3  See  Note  J. 
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consider  Coleridge’s  second  thoughts  on  this  subject,  and  assume  with 
him  that  metre  is  only  a  stimulus  to  the  attention  and  nothing  more. 
Is  it  not  natural  to  ask  at  once  ‘  Why  does  poetry  gain  so  much  by 
this  additional  stimulus  to  the  attention,  which  is  not  required  in 
philosophy  or  history  or  psychology,  in  mathematics  or  chemistry  or 
law  ?’  I  think  there  is  an  answer. 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  refrained  from  quoting  any  of  the 
numerous  definitions  of  poetry  because  I  have  not  yet  found  one 
applicable  alike  to  the  poems  selected  from  epic  and  tragedy  and 
comedy,  and  to  the  lyrics  which  find  their  place  justly  and  by  universal 
consent  in  any  large  collection  of  poetry.  In  any  such  collection 
I  believe  you  would  find  poems  to  which  no  single  definition  hitherto 
given  would  apply.  But  that  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
trying  to  find  some  essential  characteristic  or  characteristics  of  poetry, 
even  if  we  cannot  enumerate  them  all  in  a  brief  form.  The  rasa  of 
the  Sanskrit  authors,  the  mysterious  ‘  something 1  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
which  I  will  interpret  as  the  power  to  excite  tender  emotion  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  or  listener,  will  suffice  for  my  purpose.  It  is  the 
power  which  may  belong  to  the  lightest  verse  of  a  Herrick,  to  the 
profoundest  tragedy  of  a  Shakespeare.  That  this  power  does  not 
belong  exclusively  to  poetry  is  granted ;  and  that  poetry  implies 
something  more,  I  agree ;  but  I  would  ask  you  only  to  admit  that 
poetry  fails  of  its  purpose  if  it  does  not  produce  this  kind  of  emotion. 

Now,  we  are  so  constituted  that  if  we  are  interrupted  in  the  thread 
of  a  purely  intellectual  argument,  we  can  take  it  up  again  at  the  point 
at  which  it  has  been  broken  without  serious  loss.  But  if  while  we  are 
reading  a  poem  we  are  interrupted  by  the  thousand  and  one  trivial 
and  disturbing  things  of  everyday,  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  the  screech  of 
a  crow,  the  creaking  of  a  cart,  the  noise  of  people’s  feet,  or  of  the 
wind ;  if  we  consciously  listen  to  them  while  we  are  listening  to  the 
poem,  the  chances  are  many  that  the  effect  will  be  spoiled,  that  the 
emotion  by  which  the  poem  was  inspired  will  be  dissipated  before  it 
can  reach  our  own  heart.  There  is  thus  a  reason  why  our  attention 
should  be  confined,  if  possible,  by  some  special  means  to  the  poem 
itself.  The  mere  desire  to  concentrate  is  not  enough. 

At  this  point  we  call  to  our  aid  the  psychologists,  Lloyd  Morgan 
and  others,  who  have  shown  that  our  attention  may  be  divided  into 
a  ‘central’  attention,  and  a  residual  or  ‘marginal’  attention.1  Our 
central  attention  is,  as  a  rule,  taken  up  by  the  object  or  event  to 

1  See  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Psychology  for  Teachers  (1906),  pp.  7-10.  Lloyd  Morgan 
distinguishes  between  (!)  the  focus  of  attention,  (2)  the  rest  of  the  field  of  attention, 
and  (3)  the  marginal  outskirts  in  the  region  of  non-attention  ;  but  this  refine¬ 
ment  of  analysis  is  not  necessary  for  my  argument. 
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which  we  are  consciously  directing  our  attention  under  the  control  of 
the  will.  The  residual  or  marginal  attention  is  taken  up  by  objects 
and  events  which  are  not  in  the  central  field. 

I  suggest  that  for  steady  concentration  it  is  an  immense  advantage 
to  have  that  marginal  attention  taken  up  by  some  regular  occurrence 
and  stimulus  for  which  the  mind  waits,  and  which  is  both  sufficient  to 
exclude  other  and  extraneous  disturbances,  and  yet  insufficient  to  come 
into  the  centre  of  the  field. 

We  know  the  famous  story  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  as  a  schoolboy, 
could  only  answer  questions  in  class  when  fidgeting  with  a  particular 
button,  and  who  became,  for  the  moment,  a  dunce  when  a  school¬ 
fellow,  for  a  joke,  cut  off  the  button.  The  fidgeting  with  the  button 
absorbed  Scott’s  marginal  attention,  and  allowed  him  to  concentrate 
in  a  way  which  he  could  not  do  without  it.  My  own  head  master,  at 
school,  seemed  incapable  of  dealing  with  any  difficult  point  in  the 
classics  without  fidgeting  with  his  watch-chain  ;  and  some  persons 
cannot  preserve  their  attention  during  tiresome  speeches  at  committee 
meetings  without  making  original  drawings  on  the  agenda. 

In  a  paper  which  I  read  many  years  ago  1  to  the  Psychological 
Society  in  London,  I  suggested  that  one  of  the  main  functions  of 
rhythm,  rhyme,  and  assonance  in  poetry  is  to  absorb  our  marginal 
attention,  and  to  leave  us  free  to  concentrate  our  minds  and  feeling 
on  the  emotion  expressed  by  the  poet,  and  to  respond  to  it.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  function  of  absorbing  the  marginal  attention  is  not  the 
only  function  of  these  regularities  of  rhythm,  rhyme,  and  assonance, 
and  that  they  give  an  independent  pleasure,  akin  to  the  melody  and 
harmony  of  music ;  and  further  that  that  independent  pleasure  might 
be  so  enhanced  as  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  sense  of  the  poem. 
In  such  a  case,  what  was  intended  only  to  absorb  the  marginal 
attention  absorbs  the  central  attention. 

I,  myself,  feel  this  kind  of  diversion  not  infrequently  in  reading 
Swinburne  and  especially  the  later  Swinburne.  I  choose  a  few  lines 
from  the  beautiful  poem  in  memory  of  the  French  poet  Charles 
Baudelaire,  reprinted  in  the  Oxford  Boole  of  English  Verse : 

O  sleepless  heart  and  sombre  sold  unsleeping, 

That  were  athirst  for  sleep  and  no  more  life 
And  no  more  love,  for  peace  and  no  more  strife ! 

The  meaning  is  quite  simple  and  straightforward,  yet  the  music  of  the 
line,  and  possibly  its  excessive  repetition  of  a  few  consonants,  s,  1,  m,  p, 
make  it  difficult  for  me  to  pay  attention  to  the  sense. 

1  On  the  9th  March,  1907. 
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I  quote  another  example  from  Swinburne’s  Astrophel : 

A  star  in  the  silence  that  follows 
The  song  of  the  death  of  the  sun 
Speaks  music  in  heaven,  and  the  hollows 
And  heights  of  the  world  are  as  one ; 

One  lyre  that  outsings  and  outlightens 
The  rapture  of  sunset,  and  thrills 
Mute  night  till  the  sense  of  it  brightens 
The  soul  that  it  fills.1 

For  myself,  the  music  of  these  lines  makes  them  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  and  not  easy.  As  I  read  them  the  sense  evades  me,  though 
a  paraphrase  in  prose  would  be  perfectly  clear. 

But  the  central  attention  may  be  taken  up  not  only  by  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  music  of  verse,  but  by  the  over-emphasis,  or  in  a  long 
poem,  by  the  excessive  regularity  of  the  beat.  I  have  said  that  the 
stimulus  necessary  to  absorb  the  marginal  attention  should  be  a  slight 
stimulus.  When  the  beat  is  over-emphasized  the  verse  turns  into 
what  is  called  a  jingle,  in  which  you  think  of  the  beat  and  of  nothing 
else.  Mark  Twain,  if  I  remember  aright,  tells  us  that  he  was 
haunted  for  weeks  by  a  verse  intended  as  a  mnemonic  for  conductors 
of  a  tramway  company  : 

Conductor,  when  you  receive  a  fare, 

Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjare. 

A  blue  trip-slip  for  an  eight  cent  fare, 

A  buff  trip-slip  for  a  six  cent  fare, 

A  pink  trip-slip  for  a  three  cent  fare, 

Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjare ! 2 

Two  years  ago,  on  reading  M.  Ch.  Baudouin’s  book  on  Suggestion 
and  Auto-suggestion ,3  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  regularities  of 
rhythm,  and  rhyme,  were  precisely  similar  to  the  regularities  of  stimuli 
which  produce  a  state  favourable  to  suggestion  and  auto-suggestion, 
and  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  poetry  is  to  re-awaken  within 
us  that  inner  life  within  which  will  and  logic  are  not  directly  con¬ 
cerned  ;  that  the  power  of  the  poet  lies  partly  in  the  command  which 
he  exercises  over  this  ‘  sub-conscious 1  side  of  our  life  ;  a  command 
which  we  do  not  feel  as  a  command  or  resist ;  in  which,  indeed,  we 
have  the  sense  of  being  active  and  not  passive,  so  that  the  poet’s  work 
lives  in  us  again.  We  reach  the  ‘moment  of  judgment  and  con¬ 
templation  ’  of  which  Croce  speaks,  ‘  in  which  our  spirit  is  one  with 
that  of  the  poet,  and  we  are  one  single  thing .’ 

1  Poems  of  A.  C.  Swinburne ,  in  6  vols.  (1904),  vol.  vi,  p.  121. 

"  I  wonder  whether  Whately  would  have  called  this  poetry  ! 

3  Translated  by  E.  and  C.  Paul. 
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The  theory  of  the  function  of  metre  as  inducing  a  state  of  semi- 
somnolence  favourable  to  suggestion  has  been  put  forward  by  the 
philosopher,  Henri  Bergson,  and  by  M.  Paul  Souriau. 

In  his  Essai  sur  les  donnees  immediates  de  la  Conscience  (1889) 
Bergson  writes  with  reference  to  art  generally : 

‘The  object  of  art  is  to  lull  to  sleep  the  active,  or  rather  the 
resisting  powers  of  our  personality,  and  thus  to  bring  us  to  a  state 
of  perfect  docility,  in  which  we  realize  the  idea  suggested  to  us,  and 
sympathize  with  the  sentiment  expressed  [to  us].’1 

and  again : 

‘  Whence  comes  the  charm  of  poetry  ?  The  poet  is  a  man  in  whom 
feelings  develop  into  images  and  the  images  themselves  into  words, 
which  obey  a  rhythm,  in  order  to  render  them.  In  seeing  those 
images  pass  again  before  our  eyes  we  experience  ourselves  the  feelings 
of  which  they  were,  if  we  may  say  so,  the  emotional  equivalent ;  but 
those  images  would  not  be  realized  so  strongly  by  us  without  the 
regular  movements  of  the  rhythm,  by  which  our  soul  ( notre  time ), 
rocked  and  lulled,  falls  into  a  self-oblivion  almost  that  of  a  dream, 
to  think  and  see  with  the  poet’  ( loc .  cit.,  p.  II). 

M.  Paul  Souriau,  in  a  book  La  Suggestion  dans  VArt  (1893),  puts 
forward  similar  views,  originally  dating,  he  says,  from  a  course  of 
lectures  delivered  in  1888. 

His  general  idea  is  that  the  aesthetic  imagination  only  works  freely 
in  a  state  of  approaching  sleep,  and  he  points  out  that  this  state 
is  produced  by  any  periodic  repetition  of  sounds  such  as  the  ticking 
of  a  metronome  or  a  clock  ;  and  he  adds  that  with  a  little  attention  we 
can  recognize  that  poetry  and  music  produce  a  similar  mental  state. 
In  order  to  push  matters  to  extremes,  he  says,  let  us  think  of  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  verse  recited  in  a  sing-song  voice,  with  the  rhythm  over¬ 
emphasized.  Soon  we  find  that  our  attention  detaches  itself  from  the 
words,  and  is  directed  entirely  toward  the  rhythm,  which  we  follow 
in  an  involuntary  and  mechanical  way ;  the  sounds  striking  the  ear 
gradually  make  it  drowsy ;  our  head  begins  to  nod  ;  it  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  sleep.  But  every  rhythm  with  some  degree  of  regularity 
exerts  this  same  lethargic  influence  to  some  extent  on  our  minds ;  and 
every  poet  uses  it  to  bring  us  into  a  condition  of  a  lucid  half-sleep, 
eminently  favourable  to  aesthetic  contemplation.  The  ‘rocking ’of 
the  verse  keeps  our  minds  on  the  images  suggested,  leads  us  to  pro¬ 
longed  contemplation  of  them,  and  to  find  increased  beauty  in  them, 
by  throwing  us  into  a  state  of'  ecstasy  which  lends  to  them  its  own 
charm.2 


1  loc.  cit.,  p.  11. 


2  loc.  cit.,  p.  51.  See  also  Note  I\. 
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M.  Souriau’s  theory  of  suggestion  in  poetry,  like  M.  Bergson’s,  is 
part  of  a  theory  of  suggestion  in  Art  in  general,  which  it  is  beyond 
my  province  to  discuss. 

The  weakness  of  their  theories  is  that  they  postulate  a  lethargic  or 
half-sleepy  state,  which  appears  to  me  not  to  exist  in  fact  in  the 
reader  who  responds  most  keenly  to  the  poet’s  mind.  One  may,  it  is 
true,  be  in  a  half-sleepy  state  in  reading  a  poem  like  Gray’s  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Churchyard : 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the  lea, 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness,  and  to  me. 

But  who  can  feel  half-sleepy  in  reading  Macbeth’s 

‘  Is  this  a  dagger  that  I  see  before  me  ’ 

or  Hamlet’s  ‘To  be  or  not  to  be’,  or,  to  take  a  modern  heroic  poem, 
with  the  most  marked  of  rhythms: 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Half  a  league  onward, 

All  in  the  valley  of  Heath 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

‘  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade ! 

Charge  for  the  guns  !  ’  he  said  : 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Mr.  J.  Middleton  Murry,  in  a  remarkable  passage  in  his  recently 
published  lectures  on  the  Problem  of  Style  (1922),  while  adopting  the 
theory  of  suggestion  in  part,  rightly  emphasizes  the  ‘  intense  aware¬ 
ness’  with  which  poetry  is,  or  should  be,  read,  and  this  he  attributes 
to  variation  of  the  rhythm  on  the  metrical  basis.  But  let  him  speak 
for  himself : 

‘  Rhythm  and  metre,  which  are  the  formal  distinguishing  marks  of 
poetry,  have  the  power  of  throwing  the  reader  into  a  state  of 
heightened  susceptibility  to  emotional  suggestion.  Why  they  have 
this  power  would  be  a  long,  and  perhaps  mainly  a  physiological 
story.  But  the  plain  psychological  fact  is  that  the  recurrence  of 
a  regular  rhythmical  beat  has  an  almost  hypnotic  effect ;  it  com¬ 
pletely  detaches  our  attention  from  the  world  of  everyday,  lulls 
the  practical  alertness  which  that  world  demands,  and  if  it  is 
regular  and  monotonous  enough,  actually  sends  us  to  sleep.  That 
is  the  extreme  effect  of  metre  and  rhythm.  The  poet’s  business 
is  to  take  advantage  of  the  tendency,  and  instead  of  letting  it  reach 
its  logical  physical  conclusion,  by  an  infinite  rhythmical  variation 
on  the  metrical  basis,  to  keep  us  intensely  aware.  There  is  a 
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background  of  metrical  sameness  separating  us  like  a  curtain  from 
the  practical  world ;  there  is  a  richness  of  the  rhythmical  varia¬ 
tion  to  make  the  world  in  which  we  are  worthy  of  our  most  delighted 
attention.  .  .  . 

The  distinction  we  can  make  between  prose  and  poetry  is  reduced 
to  this  :  that  poetry  makes  use  of  metre  and  rhythm  as  a  primary 
means  of  bringing  us  to  a  condition  of  susceptibility  to  emotion  and 
thought.’ 1 

Mr.  Murry  has  reached  conclusions  very  much  like  my  own  ;  but  it 
is  strange  that  he  does  not  associate  rhyme  and  assonance  with  metre 
as  a  means  of  producing  the  condition  of  poetic  susceptibility.  And 
I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  with  his  theory  of  ‘  delighted  attention  ’ 
produced  by  variations  of  metre.  Can  there  be  any  room  for  ‘  de¬ 
lighted  attention  ’  in  the  marvellous  death-scene  of  Cleopatra,  in 
which  Mr.  Murry  thinks  that  ‘  style  reaches  an  absolute  perfection  ’  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  Coleridge  is  right  in  regarding  metre  in 
poetry  as  a  stimulus  to  the  attention,  and  that  Bergson,  Souriau,  and 
Mr.  Murry  are  in  error  in  so  far  as  they  regard  it  as  a  narcotic.  They 
seem  to  assume  that,  because  what  I  will  call  a  large  dose  of  rhythm 
has  a  narcotic  effect,  a  small  dose  has  necessarily  the  same  psycholo¬ 
gical  and  physiological  effect.  I  suggest  that  it  has  the  opposite 
effect,  that  it  increases  sensibility.  We  know  that  with  some  persons 
a  small  dose  of  opium,  so  far  from  being  a  narcotic,  produces  extreme 
irritability  and  excitement. 

And  in  the  arguments  quoted,  and  especially  that  of  Mr.  Murry, 
there  is  perhaps  some  looseness  in  the  use  of  the  word  or  idea  of 
attention.  I  think  it  legitimate  to  say  that  we  can  attend  almost 
separately  to  the  sound  of  words  and  to  their  sense,  though  I  do  not 
claim  that  complete  separation  is  possible.  Coleridge  is  clearly 
thinking  of  attention  to  sense,  and  not  to  sound.  The  more  you  attend 
to  the  sound,  the  less  you  attend  to  the  sense,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
Mr.  Murry’s  theory  of  the  ‘delighted  attention  ’  which  he  attributes 
to  the  variations  of  the  metre  seems  to  me  to  fail.  There  is  a  vision 
of  an  Amos,  of  a  Dante,  a  Wordsworth,  or  a  Shelley,  independent  of 
the  harmonies  of  Hebrew,  Italian,  or  English,  that  can  be  reproduced 
in  the  mind  of  the  listener,  if  his  spirit  is  undisturbed  by  external 
things,  undisturbed  by  discordances  whether  internal  or  external  to 
the  sound  of  the  words  in  which  the  vision  is  expressed. 

To  my  mind  what  I  will  call  the  negative  value  of  metre,  rhyme, 
and  assonance,  is  far  greater  than  their  positive  value  as  musical 

1  The  passage  is  quoted  from  Mr.  Murry’s  lecture  on  ‘The  English  Bible  and 
the  lirand  Style’,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  12*2-125. 
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adjuncts  lo  the  poetry.  I  am  aware  that  there  may  be  at  times  a 
positive  excitement  in  the  actual  sounds  of  the  words  in  poetry,  a  clarion 
call  as  in  Henley’s  ‘  England,  my  England  ’,  the  thunder  of  a  drum, 
as  in  Bret  Harte’s  superb  Reveille ;  the  tramp  of  horses,  as  in  the 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.  But  the  occasions  for’such  excitement  are 
comparatively  rare ;  and  the  chief  function  of  these  regularities  is  to 
enable  us,  not  by  any  external  means,  but  by  the  physical  structure 
of  the  composition  itself  as  a  combination  of  sounds,  to  concentrate 
our  attention  completely  on  their  sense,  undisturbed  by  any  internal 
disharmonies  or  the  incessant  stimulus  from  the  outside  world. 
Mr.  Murry  suggests  the  happy  metaphor  that  they  act  like  ‘  a  curtain 
separating  us  from  the  outside  world’. 

Before  quitting  this  theme,  I  want  to  refer  to  one  aspect  of  the 
suggestion  theory  which  seems  to  me  of  importance.  Aristotle, 
Shelley,  and  many  other  critics,  have  spoken  of  the  universality  of 
poetry ;  and  yet  both  in  the  poet  and  in  the  listener  transformed  by 
his  poetry  the  appeal  is  of  the  most  intensely  individual  character. 
There  is  a  paradox  to  be  explained.  It  will  only  be  with  rare  natures 
that  such  universal  laws  as  the  law  of  mathematical  induction,  or  the 
fundamental  theorems  of  the  calculus  or  of  relativity  can  awaken 
poetic  emotion.  Poetic  emotion  depends  essentially  on  an  individual 
experience  which  cannot  be  completely  shared,  as  completely  shared 
as  for  instance  the  mathematical  demonstrations  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  But  the  words  by  which  the  poet  appeals  to  his  listener  stir 
up  in  his  mind  the  sub-conscious  recollections  of  a  different  personal 
experience  fraught  with  a  like  emotion.  There  must  be  myriads  of 
persons  who  have  been  stirred  by  Wordsworth’s  sonnet  on  Westminster 
Bridge,  who  have  never  seen  Westminster  in  the  clear  light  that 
follows  the  dawn. 

The  universality  of  poetry  is  of  an  essentially  different  nature  from 
the  universality  of  science.  The  universality  of  science  appeals  to  us 
through  symbols  which  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  mental 
history  and  associations  for  each  person  ;  poetry  appeals  to  us  through 
symbols  which  have  a  mental  history  and  associations  that  are  different 
for  each  person,  though  they  produce  the  same  kind  of  emotion.  And 
it  is  just  because  of  the  state  of  attention,  and  sensitiveness,  and  isolation 
from  the  outside  world,  into  which  rhythmic  language  throws  us,  that 
the  dormant  associations  of  our  own  emotional  past  are  awakened  and 
summoned  up  at  the  call  of  the  poet. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  theories  which  I  have  presented  above 
solve  the  greater  part  of  the  main  difficulties  presented  by  the  relation 
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of  poetry  to  verse.  We  can  see  at  once  that  if  rhythm  and  rhyme 
are  not  essentials  but  only  powerful  adjuncts  to  poetry  there  is  no 
reason  why  poetry  with  its  ‘  heat  and  height  and  sane  emotion  1 1 
should  not  be  written  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse ;  and  why  Plato, 
Isaiah,  and  Francis  Bacon,  and  even  Burnet  (as  Coleridge  would  have  it) 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  ranks  of  the  poets.2 

And  again,  if  rhythm  and  rhyme  are  only,  or  mainly,  means  to 
secure  the  attention,  there  is  no  reason  why  verse  should  not  be  an 
admirable  medium  for  much  that  is  not  poetry — satire,  epigram, 
imaginative  criticism  (and  I  have  in  mind  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism ), 
and  imaginative  discussion  on  the  problems  of  philosophy  and  religion 
(and  I  have  in  mind  large  portions  of  Browning’s  Christmas  Eve 
and  Easter  Day). 

Varying  the  metaphor  suggested  by  Mr.  Murry,  we  may  regard 
the  structure  of  verse  as  constituting  the  frame  of  a  picture  which 
serves  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  what  is  within  it — exactly  such 
a  frame  as  suits  epigrams  like  those  of  Pope  : 

‘To  observations  which  ourselves  we  make. 

We  grow  more  partial  for  th’ observer’s  sake.’ 

(I  am  conscious  of  the  personal  application  !) 

‘’Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches, — none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own.’ 

‘  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed ; 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed.’ 

These  lines  are  all  from  Pope,  excellent  sense,  most  excellently 
expressed.  What  could  be  better?  Yet,  to  my  mind,  they  contain 
no  more  trace  of  poetic  element  in  them  than  the  maxims  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  and  it  is  no  reproach  to  Pope  to  assert  the  fact. 

It  is  only  those  who  think  that  there  is  some  mystical  connexion 
between  verse  and  poetry  who  fear  to  assert  that  Pope’s  epigrams  are 
not  poetry  though  admirable  verse.  I  need  not  labour  the  point 
further.  We  may  easily  reconcile  ourselves  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s 
dictum  that  ‘  a  long  poem  does  not  exist,’  if  we  realize  that  there 
may  be  the  best  of  reasons  for  writing  in  verse  those  portions  of  a 
long  ‘  poem  ’  which  are  not  poetry.3 

We  return  to  an  earlier  question,  put  in  a  slightly  modified  form. 
If  increased  attention  is  secured  by  verse,  why  should  it  not  be 

1  It.  L.  Stevenson. 

1  See  Hiographia  Litcraria,  ch.  xiv  ;  Shelley  goes  further  and  includes  historians, 
like  Herodotus,  I’lutarch,  and  Livy  among  the  poets. 

s  See  Note  L. 
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the  universal  medium  for  all  composition  in  which  close  attention  is 
requisite  ?  The  answer  is,  I  think,  simple.  If  metre  and  rhyme  have 
their  advantages,  they  have  also  disadvantages.  Their  exigencies 
make  it  impossible  to  present  any  long  scientific  argument  in  the 
briefest  way  possible,  and  without  irrelevancy.  We  have  seen  by  the 
example  of  Erasmus  Darwin  how  futile  is  a  scientific  description  in 
verse.  The  poet  can  always  fill  out  his  lines,  and  does,  with  metaphor 
and  simile,  which  so  far  from  seeming  irrelevant,  may  appear  in 
emotional  narrative  to  be  absolutely  right,  and  an  essential  part  of 
his  thought.  Indeed,  his  thought,  accustomed  to  a  particular  form, 
often  presents  itself  from  the  first  in  that  form.  But  the  geographer 
who,  terminating  a  line  with  ‘world1,  found  himself  bound,  like  a 
Keats,  a  Vaughan,  or  a  Shelley,  to  end  the  next  line  with  ‘  furled 1  or 
‘  curled  ’,  or  ‘  pearled  ’,  or  ‘  hurled 1  (I  think  there  are  no  more  rhymes 
in  English  to  ‘  world  ’),  would  be  in  a  very  unhappy  position.  The 
limitations  of  blank  verse  are  less,  and  perhaps  some  new  Lucretius 
may  yet  write  a  treatise  on  relativity  in  metre.  But  he  would  now 
have  the  fashion  against  him. 

Although  the  metrical  form  of  narration  is,  as  we  have  seen,  antique, 
we  have  spoken  little  of  its  origin,  because  of  its  origin  so  little  is 
known  that  we  are  limited  to  surmise.  Plato  and  Shelley  were 
probably  right  in  associating  metre  and  rhythm  with  the  dance. 
The  sway  and  movement  of  the  limbs,  the  timing,  influenced  by  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  ordinary  law  of  gravity,  might 
naturally  give  rise  to  the  regular  rhythm  of  verse,  the  words  and 
music  beating  time  with  the  movements  of  the  body.  In  the  process 
of  development,  we  may  conjecture  that  song  first  became  detached 
from  the  motion,  and  then  the  words  from  the  music,  and  thus 
that  verse,  as  we  know  it,  arose.  Later,  verse  was  felt  to  reach  its 
supreme  value  when  the  sense  of  the  words  became  intimate  and 
personal,  and  thus  it  came  to  be  more  and  more  identified  with  the 
tender  emotion  characteristic  of  poetry.  Thus,  the  rhythm  of  dance 
and  of  music  survives  in  compositions  no  longer  associated  with  either.1 

To  sum  up.  We  have  seen  that  all  verse  is  not  poetry,  and  that 
there  may  be  much  verse  which  though  not  poetry  is  excellent  for  its 
purpose.  We  have  seen  again  that  poetry  may  be  expressed  in  prose, 
but  that  poetry  is  mainly  written  in  verse,  because  verse  if  successful, 
by  its  physical  effect,  keeps  our  mind  sensitive  and  attentive  to  the 
poet’s  meaning,  so  that  forgetful  of  all  else,  not  passive  like  inanimate 
clay  beneath  the  potter’s  hand,  not  half  asleep  like  the  patient  under 


1  See  Note  M. 
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the  control  of  the  hypnotist,  but  living,  receptive,  and  active, 
responsive  as  only  life  can  respond  to  life,  we  glow  with  the  emotion, 
the  desire,  the  will  to  act,  by  which  the  poet  was  himself  inspired. 


Note  A  (page  3). 

On  Rhythm. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  literature  in  various  languages  on  rhythm, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  in  which  the  most  conflicting  views  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  recurrences  which  produce  rhythm. 
I  would  refer  the  reader  especially  to  the  important  work  of  M.  Paul 
Pierson,  Metrique  naturelle  du  fangage  (1884),  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  subsequent  writers  ;  to  the  well-known  works  on 
prosody  and  on  prose-rhythm  by  Prof.  G.  Saintsbury  ;  to  the  interesting 
and  conflicting  views  expressed  by  Prof.  Oliver  Elton  and  Dr.  D.  S. 
MacColl  in  their  papers  on  English  Prose  Numbers  in  voh.  iv  (if) 1 3),  and 
on  Rhythm  in  English  Verse,  Prose,  and  Speech,  in  vol.  v  (1914)  of  Essays 
and  Studies  by  Members  of  the  English  Association  ;  to  Dr.  W.  M.  Patterson’s 
Rhythm  of  Prose  (1917);  to  Mr.  Robert  Bridges’  The  Necessity  of  Poetry 
(1918);  to  Dr.  Cary  F.  Jacob’s  Foundations  and  Nature  of  English  Verse 
(1918);  to  various  -works  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  S.  Omond,  including  his 
English  Metrists  (1921),  with  its  valuable  bibliography,  and  his  last 
pamphlet,  Some  Thoughts  about  Verse  (1923),  published  by  the  English 
Association  ;  to  Dr.  W.  Thomson’s  Rhythm  of  Speech  ( 1 923)  ;  to  Prof.  E.  A. 
Sonnenschein’s  JVhat  is  Rhythm  (1925);  to  the  two  enlightening  books 
by  Professor  Laseelles  Abercrombie  (who  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  critic), 
Principles  of  English  Prosody,  Part  I  (1923),  and  Theory  of  Poetry  (1924)  ; 
to  M.  Paul  Verrier’s  Essai  sur  ...  la  metrique  anglaiie  (1909);  and  M.  G. 
Lote’s  Etudes  sur  le  vers  fran^ais  (1913). 

I  do  not  find  in  the  above-named  works  anything  to  affect  the  views 
put  forward  in  the  text.  I  postulate  only  the  recurrence  in  verse  of 
sound  stimuli,  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  w  ithout  defining  the  exact  nature 
of  these  stimuli.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  records  of  the  kymograph 
would  be  sufficient  to  prove  or  disprove  the  validity  of  this  postulate,  based 
on  the  impression  produced  on  the  average  person  by  the  hearing  of 
verse.  But  Mr.  J.  W.  Jeaffreson  has  pointed  out  to  me  the  experimental 
difficulties  of  kymographic  tests.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  recording 
apparatus  has  its  own  period  of  vibration,  the  curve  on  the  kymograph 
does  not  yield  a  true  comparison  of  the  intensities  of  sounds  of  different 
pitch.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has,  how'ever,  himself  shown,  first,  that  emphasis  in 
sense  laid  on  different  words  of  a  spoken  sentence  corresponds  to  increased 
depression  of  the  point  of  the  chin,  a  depression  which  can  be  measured  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  the  reading  of  verse  such  depressions,  which 
correspond  manifestly  to  alterations  in  sound,  occur  at  intervals  w  hich  are 
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often  equal,  to  within  extraordinarily  narrow  limits  (often  one  hundredth 
or  even  a  two  hundredth  of  a  second).  This  is  only  a  rough  statement. 
In  certain  lines  there  are  two  kinds  of  interval  of  different  magnitude. 
In  a  stanza  the  system  of  intervals  may  be  much  more  complex ;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  there  is  a  system  of  stresses  at  regular  intervals  of  time. 
I  cannot  go  here  into  the  complexities  or  difficulties  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson’s 
work,  which  is  only  in  its  initial  stages.  He  has  given  a  preliminary 
account  of  it  in  a  thesis  for  the  M.A.  degree  of  the  University  of  London, 
entitled  The  Mensuration  of  French  versification ,  based  upon  the  Experimental 
Investigation  of  ‘  Stress-accent’ .  The  thesis  is  deposited  in  the  University 
library,  where  I  have  consulted  it.  The  thesis  deals  with  English 
versification  as  well  as  French.  I  may  add  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  w'ork,  so  far,  to  contradict  the  view  put  forward  by 
Meumann  (in  Wundt’s  Philosophische  Studien,  vol.  x,  p.  402)  and  by 
L.  Abercrombie  ( Principles  of  English  Prosody,  pt.  i,  p.  21)  that  stress 
may  correspond  to  the  raising  of  pitch  as  well  as  to  increase  of  intensity. 

Professor  Elton  has  kindly  suggested  to  me  that  I  have  paid  too  little 
attention  to  the  variations  of  the  basic  rhythm  in  poems.  My  ear  is  quite 
alive  to  the  existence  of  such  variations ;  and  their  importance  is  made 
clear  at  a  later  point  in  the  text. 

Note  B  (page  5). 

Darwin’s  poems  and  theory  of  poetry  played  an  important  part  in  the 
literary  history  of  his  day. 

Horace  Walpole  (quoted  by  Mr.  G.  Sampson)  speaks  of  his  poetry  as 
‘  glorious  ’  and  regards  a  certain  passage  in  his  verse  as  ( the  most  sublime 
passage  in  any  author  or  in  any  of  the  few  languages  with  which  I  am 
acquainted’.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Sampson  himself  regards  the 
Botanic  Garden  as  ‘  an  epitome  ...  of  all  that  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
revolted  from  themselves  and  turned  the  taste  of  England  from  for  ever  ’ 
(see  his  edition  of  Coleridge’s  Biograpliia  Literaria,  tyc.,  1920,  p.  273). 

Coleridge  in  his  very  interesting  letter  to  Southey  of  29th  July  1802 
(edition  of  the  Letters  of  S.  T.  C.,  by  E.  H.  Coleridge,  vol.  i,  p.  386) 
says,  ‘  Of  course,  Darwin  and  Wordsworth  having  given  each  a  defence  of 
their  method  of  poetry  and  a  disquisition  on  the  nature  and  essay  ot 
poetry  in  general,  I  shall  necessarily  be  led  rather  deeper,  &c.’ 

Darwin’s  theory  of  poetry,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  contained  in  the 
interludes  between  Cantos  I  and  II,  and  Cantos  III  and  IV  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  The  Loves  of  the  Plants,  published  in  1799>in  the  form  of  dialogues 
between  a  Bookseller  and  a  Poet.  Darwin  says  the  principal  distinction 
between  Poetry  and  Prose  appears  to  him  (the  Poet)  to  consist  in  this  : 
‘  that  Poetry  admits  of  but  few  words  expressive  of  very  abstracted  ideas 
whereas  Prose  abounds  with  them  .  .  .  the  Poet  writes  principally  to  the 
eye,  the  Prose  writer  uses  more  abstracted  terms 
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Coleridge  in  the  Biographia  Literaria  (chap.  I)  writes  ‘  I  had  occasion  to 
render  my  own  thoughts  gradually  more  and  more  plain  to  myself  by 
frequent  amicable  disputes  concerning  Darwin’s  Botanic  Garden.’  From 
the  context  this  passage  would  appear  to  relate  to  his  Cambridge  days. 

Note  C  (page  5). 

The  contradiction  by  De  Quincey  is  in  a  review  of  Whately  in  Blackwood’ s 
Magazine  for  December  1928,  reprinted  in  Masson’s  edition  of  his  Collected 
Writings,  vol.  x,  p.  131. 

Mill  in  his  Thoughts  on  Poetry,  tyc. ,  published  in  the  Monthly  Repository 
for  January  and  October  1833  and  reprinted  in  his  Dissertations  and 
Discussions,  vol.  i  (l  859),  calls  the  definition  ‘  which  confounds  poetry  with 
metrical  composition’  a  ‘  wretched  mockery’  ( loc .  cit.,  p.  63).  For  Mill, 
‘  whosoever  writes  out  truly  any  human  feeling  writes  poetry  ’  (loc.  cit., 

p.  79). 

Note  D  (page  7). 

See  Life  in  Poetry,  § -c.,  by  W.  J.  Courthope,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  1901  (p.  71).  ‘  Poetry  ’,  says  Courthope,  is  ‘  the  art 

which  produces  pleasure  for  the  imagination  by  imitating  human  actions, 
thoughts  and  passions,  in  metrical  language  (loc.  cit.,  p.  42). 

Note  E  (page  7). 

Professor  G.  Saintsbury,  in  his  History  of  Cnticism,  vol.  i,  p.  436,  says 
it  seems  that  Dante,  in  the  De  vulgari  cloquio,  ‘  recognized  the  differentia 
of  poetry,  its  presentation  of  the  subject  in  metrical  form,  with  musical 
accompaniment,  whether  of  word  or  of  actual  music  ’,  and  he  criticizes 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Shelley  for  holding  a  different  view  (loc.  cit., 
vol.  iii,  passim). 

Note  F  (page  8). 

It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  with  absolute  accuracy  the  views  ot 
Coleridge  on  the  relation  of  poetry  to  verse  from  those  of  Wordsworth. 
In  his  letter  to  W.  Sotheby  of  13th  July  1802  (reprinted  in  the  edition  of 
the  Letters  of  S.  T.  C.,  by  E.  H.  Coleridge,  vol.  i.)  Coleridge  states  that  it 
was  at  first  intended  that  the  Preface  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads  should  be 
written  by  him.  In  the  letter  to  Southey  of  29th  July  1802,  he  says  that 
‘Wordsworth’s  Preface  [that  of  1800]  is  half  a  child  of  my  own  brain,  and 
arose  out  of  conversations  so  frequent  that,  with  few  exceptions,  we  could 
scarcely  either  of  us,  perhaps,  positively  say  which  first  started  any 
particular  thought  ’ ;  and  he  announces  his  intention  of  acting  as  the 
arbitrator  between  the  old  school  [of  Erasmus  Darwin,  it  would  appear 
from  the  context  ],  and  the  new  school  [of  Wordsworth]  with  the  hope  of 
laying  down  ‘  plain  and  perspicuous,  though  not  superficial  canons 
respecting  poetry’.  He  carried  out  his  intention  in  the  Biographia 
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Lileraria,  which  was  not  published  till  1817.  In  chapter  xvii  of  this 
work  he  writes  *  The  positions  which  I  controvert  [in  Wordsworth’s 
Preface ]  are  contained  in  the  sentences  “  a  selection  of  the  real  language 
of  men”  ; — “the  language  of  these  men  (i.  e.  men  in  low  and  rustic  life) 
I  propose  to  myself  to  imitate,  and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  adopt  the  very 
language  of  men  “  Between  the  language  of  prose  and  that  of  metrical 
composition  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  essential  difference.”  It  is 
against  these  exclusively  that  my  opposition  is  directed.’ 

But  the  analysis  in  the  text  shows  that  the  differences  between 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  in  reality  cover  a  wider  field. 

Note  G  (page  8). 

Professor  Elton  writes  to  me  on  this  point  ‘  I  always  thought  he 
[Wordsworth]  meant  here  not  language  but  sound  ;  recurrence  of  rhythm, 
superposed  on  the  mere  current  rhythm  of  prose  ’.  Professor  Elton 
seems  thus  to  attribute  to  Wordsworth  the  interesting  and  complex 
views  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  rhythms  of  prose  to  those  of  poetry, 
which  he  has  himself  expressed  in  his  paper  on  ‘  English  Prose  Numbers  ’, 
published  in  Essays  and  Studies  by  Members  of  the  English  Association, 
vol.  iv,  p.  2.9  et  seq.  [1913].  But  I  see  no  sign  of  such  subtlety  in 
Wordsworth  though  he  is  not  altogether  clear  on  the  point.  My  inter¬ 
pretation  is  based  on  the  following  passage  from  the  Preface  to  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,  1802  edition: 

‘  Now  the  music  of  harmonious  metrical  language,  the  sense  of  difficult}7 
overcome,  and  the  blind  association  of  pleasure  which  has  been  previously 
received  from  works  of  rhyme  or  metre  of  the  same  or  similar  construc¬ 
tion,  an  indistinct  perception  perpetually  renewed  of  language  closely  resembling 
that  of  real  life,  and  yet,  in  the  circumstance  of  metre,  differing  from  it  so 
widely,  all  these  imperceptibly  make  up  a  complex  feeling  of  delight,  &c.’ 

I  think  that  by  ‘language’  here,  Wordsworth  means  diction.  He 
writes  supra,  ‘  he  [the  poet]  is  only  selecting  from  the  real  language  of 
men  ’ ;  and  infra,  ‘  I  have  .  .  .  endeavoured  to  bring  my  language  near  to 
the  real  language  of  men  ’. 

In  these  places  the  context  seems  to  me  to  preclude  any  other  interpre¬ 
tation  for  language  than  that  of  diction  (i.e.  choice  of  words),  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  apply  equally  to  the  first  passage  quoted  in  this  note. 

Note  H  (page  9). 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  analyse  one’s  feelings  in  regard 
to  the  rhymes  in  the  first  two  stanzas  of  Shelley’s  ‘To  a  Skylark’  : 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 

That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 
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Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 

And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

In  the  first  stanza  the  ‘surprises’  of  the  rhyme  are  certainly  not  due  to 
verbal  dexterity.  A  lesser  poet  might  perhaps  have  feared  the  unpleasing 
surprises  of  such  rhymes  as  those  of  ‘  near  it  ’  with  ‘  spirit  and  still  more, 
of ‘heart’  with  ‘wert  ’.  But  Shelley  wras  right  in  thinking  that  there  is 
sufficient  power  in  the  sense  of  his  words  to  carry  the  ear  of  the  average 
reader  over  the  imperfections,  leaving  them  unnoticed.  It  certainly  has 
this  power  for  me  when  I  read  the  lines  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  reading 
them. 

Note  I  (page  10). 

On  the  Origin  of  Music  and  Poetry. 

Shelley’s  theory  is  probably  derived  from  Plato,  by  whom  he  was  so 
greatly  influenced.  In  the  Laws  (Jowett’s  translation,  edition  of  the 
Dialogues  of  1892,  p.  53),  Plato  writes,  ‘Man  .  .  .  having  attained  the 
sense  of  rhythm,  created  and  invented  dancing  ;  and  melody  arousing  and 
awakening  rhythm,  both  united  formed  the  choral  art  ’.  In  the  Laws , 
Plato  also  objects  to  words  set  to  metre  without  music,  and  to  melody 
and  rhythms  without  words  ( loc .  cit.,  p.  49). 

Note  J  (page  10). 

I  am  not  quite  certain  how  far  my  theory  corresponds  in  part  to 
Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail’s  theory  of ‘pattern’.  He  suggests  that  the  pattern 
of  poetry  is  based  on,  and  consists  of  a  repeated  unity,  but  at  the  same 
time  that  it  must  not  fall  asunder  in  separate  units,  but  must  move  and 
spread  in  a  continuous  and  larger  composition  over  the  whole  surface 
covered  by  the  pattern  ( Lectures  on  Poetry,  1911,  pp.  12-13). 

‘  A  pattern  which  merely  consists  of  mechanical  repetition,  without  the 
repetition  being  caught  up  into  a  larger  rhythm,  is  a  pattern  in  the 
mechanical,  but  not  in  the  artistic,  sense ;  it  fails  of  being  art  because  it 
lacks  composition  ’ : 

On  the  other  hand  ‘  rhythm  which  is  not  based  on  the  repeat  of  verse 
is  not  poetry,  because  it  lias  not  the  specific  quality  of  pattern  ’.  I  confess 
that  I  am  vague  as  to  the  meaning  here  of  the  term  pattern,  which  is 
borrowed  from  decorative  art.  It  serves  in  Mr.  Mackail’s  essay  to  explain 
the  passage  from  poetry  to  the  impassioned  prose  of  the  book  of  Job  and 
other  poetical  books  of  the  Bible  in  its  English  rendering,  on  the  border 
line  w  here  verse  and  prose  come  to  coalesce.  The  explanation  at  any 
rate  brings  Mr.  Mackail  into  the  camp  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
and  Shelley  rather  than  into  that  of  Mr.  Courthope  and  Professor 
Saintsbury. 
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Note  K  (page  14). 

M.  Souriau  reproduces  his  argument  in  a  less  definite  form,  and  without 
any  definite  reference  to  hypnotic  suggestion,  in  his  later  book,  La  Reverie 
esthetique  :  essai  sur  la  psychologic  dupoete  (1906) :  ‘  Le  bercement  du  vers  est 
fait  comme  tout  rythme  pour  engourdir  la  reflexion.  “  Valse  melancolique 
et  langoureux  vertige,”  il  empeche  l’esprit  de  trop  suivre  ses  idees  ’  (loc. 
cit.,  p.  158).  The  idea  of  reverie,  freed  from  the  langour  or  half  sleep 
implied  in  M.  Souriau’s  theory,  seems  to  me  better  expressed  by  Erasmus 
Darwin  : 

‘  When  by  the  art  of  the  Painter  or  Poet  a  train  of  ideas  is  suggested 
to  our  imaginations,  which  interests  us  so  much  by  the  pain  or  pleasure 
it  affords,  that  we  cease  to  attend  to  the  irritations  of  common 
external  objects,  and  cease  also  to  use  any  voluntary  efforts  to  compare 
these  interesting  trains  of  ideas  with  our  previous  knowledge  of  things, 
a  complete  reverie  is  produced  :  during  which  time,  however  short, 
if  it  be  but  for  a  moment,  the  objects  themselves  appear  to  exist  before 
us.  This,  I  think,  has  been  called  by  an  ingenious  critic,  “  the  ideal 
presence  ”  of  such  objects  ( Elements  of  Criticism,  by  Lord  Kames).’  The 
Loves  of  the  Plants,  4th  edition,  p.  71  (17 99)- 

For  M.  Souriau,  the  reverie  of  poetry  is  not  reverie  pure  and  simple 
but  a  reverie  emue  (loc.  cit.,  p.  17).  This  corresponds  to  the  suggestion 
in  the  text  that  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  poetry  is  its  power 
to  excite  tender  emotion. 

Note  L  (page  18). 

The  quotation  is  from  the  Essay  on  The  Poetic  Principle.  Poe  was 
anticipated  in  this  famous  saying  by  Coleridge.  ‘  In  short  ’,  he  writes, 
(  whatever  specific  import  we  attach  to  the  word  poetry,  there  will  be 
found  involved  in  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  a  poem  of  any 
length  neither  can  be,  nor  ought  to  be,  all  poetry  (Biograpliia  Lileraria, 
chap,  xiv,  ed.  Shawcross,  vol.  ii,  p.  11). 

Note  M  (page  19). 

Herbert  Spencer  in  his  essay  on  the  Origin  and  Function  of  Music  (1857), 
reprinted  and  revised  in  the  edition  of  his  Essays  in  1891  (vol.  ii,  p.  400), 
writes :  1  Dancing,  poetry,  and  music  are  connate — are  originally  constituent 
parts  of  the  same  thing  ’  (loc.  cit.,  p.  413).  For  Spencer  music  was  a  later 
development  from  the  imperfect  rhythmical  speech  due  to  emotion.  He 
regards  music  as  f  the  developed  language  of  emotion’  (loc.  cit.,  p.  451). 
From  another  point  of  view  he  regards  musical  utterance  in  man  and 
animals  as  due  to  an  ‘  overflow  of  energy  ’. 

Charles  Darwin,  on  the  contrary,  regards  the  development  of  music  as 
due  to  sexual  selection,  and  thinks  that  ‘  the  rhythms  and  cadences  of 
oratory  are  derived  from  previously  developed  musical  powers  ’  (Descent  of 
Man,  2nd  edition,  vol.  ii  (1888),  p.  3 65). 
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R.  Wallaschek  in  his  Primitive  Music  (1893),  and  the  revised  German 
edition,  Atifange  der  Tonkunst  (1903),  while  agreeing  that  music  and 
dancing  are  inseparable  in  their  origin,  points  out  that  in  the  music  of 
primitive  peoples  the  ‘  words’  used  in  the  songs  are  often  meaningless 
(/oc.  cit.,  chap.  vi).  He  attaches,  however,  great  importance  to  the 
choral  singing  of  such  peoples  as  ‘  an  organizing  pow'er  for  the  masses  ’ 
Primitive  Music,  (p.  294).  Wallaschek’s  views  are  closer  to  those  of 
Spencer  than  to  those  of  Darwin,  though  he  does  not  agree  with  either. 

Note  N. 

On  the  ‘  opposite  ’  to  Poetry. 

‘  Much  confusion’,  wTites  Wordsworth  (in  the  1800  edition  of  his 
Preface  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads'),  ‘  has  been  introduced  into  criticism  by 
the  contradistinction  of  Poetry  and  Prose,  instead  of  the  more  philo¬ 
sophical  one  of  Poetry  and  Science.’  Coleridge,  in  the  Biographia 
Lilerana  (chap,  xiv),  makes  the  same  contrast.  l)e  Quincey  is  no  less 
critical  of  Coleridge  and  Wordswrorth  (though  he  does  not  mention  their 
names)  than  of  Whately.  ‘  Some  ’,  he  writes,  ‘  have  imagined  that  the 
proper  opposition  was  between  poetry  and  science  ;  but  suppose  that  this 
is  an  imperfect  opposition,  and  suppose  even  that  there  is  no  adequate 
opposition,  or  counterpole,  this  is  no  more  than  happens  in  many  other 
cases.  One  of  the  twro  poles  is  often  without  a  name  even  w-here  the  idea 
is  fully  assignable  in  analysis  k1 

De  Quincey’s  criticism  is  as  valid  to-day  as  when  he  wrote  in  1828. 
There  is  no  single  definition  of  poetry  wdiich  has  gained  common 
acceptance,  and  fresh  definitions  are  produced  almost  yearly.  Until 
there  is  a  greater  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  poetry, 
we  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  define  its  ‘  counterpole  ’. 

Oddly  enough,  De  Quincey  did,  presumably  from  carelessness,  use  the 
antithesis  between  ‘poetry’  and  ‘prose’  in  a  later  essay  on  The  English 
Language  (Masson’s  edition,  vol.  xiv,  p.  1 60). 

De  Quincey  set  forth  theories  of  his  own  on  the  origin  and  function 
of  metre  in  his  articles  on  Style,  published  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  in 
1840-4,  and  reprinted  in  Masson’s  edition  of  his  Collected  Writings,  vol.  x, 
p.  1 34  et  seep  They  seem  to  me  as  unreal  as  those  of  Wordsworth. 

Note  O. 

I  wrish  very  briefly  to  touch  on  three  suggestions  put  forward  by  previous 
writers  with  which  I  have  not  dealt  in  my  address: 

(l)  The  suggestion  that  an  important  use  of  verse  in  poetry  (as  in 
doggerel)  is  to  make  the  content  easier  to  remember  than  if  it  w'ere 
expressed  in  prose. 

1  The  quotation  is  from  the  Essay  on  Rhetoric,  reprinted  in  Masson’s  edition 
of  De  Quiucey’s  Collected  Writings,  vol.  x,  p.  131  note. 
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That  verse  is  easier  to  remember  than  prose  is  obviously  true  ;  but  how 
far  this  has  served  as  a  motive  with  poets  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  it  influenced  authors  in  the  days  before  writing 
was  common  property.  But  I  doubt  whether  modern  poets  like  a  Shelley, 
a  Keats,  or  a  Heine  were  consciously  influenced  by  the  desire  for  their 
poems  to  be  remembered  easily.  Yet  the  quality  which  makes  a  com¬ 
position  easier  to  remember  may  sometimes  make  its  first  impression 
deeper.  This  point  seems  worthy  of  further  consideration. 

(ii)  The  suggestion  that  the  natural  expression  of  passion  is  rhythmical. 

Is  there  any  ground  for  this  suggestion  in  real  life  ?  Does  it  find  any 

support  from  the  episodes  of  passion  described  by  great  novelists  ?  I  think 
not.  In  its  extreme  form  the  language  of  passion  tends  to  be  broken  and 
incoherent. 

(iii)  The  suggestion  that  the  immediate  object  of  all  poems  is  pleasure, 
accompanied  often  by  the  implied  corollary  that  verse  must  be  used  to 
enhance  that  pleasure. 

I  find  myself  unable  to  accept  the  idea  that  one  reads  or  hears  a  tragedy 
like  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  or  The  Cenci,  or  King  Lear  primarily  for  pleasure, 
though  it  may  give  pleasure  incidentally.  Is  it  not  rather  to  satisfy  the 
desire  to  understand  life  with  its  bitterness  as  well  as  its  happiness  ?  It 
seems  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  the  feeling  with  which  one 
hears  the  climax  of  a  great  tragedy  ‘  pleasure  ’.  And  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  main  thesis  that  the  object  of  all  poetry  is  to  give  pleasure,  the 
corollary,  that  the  necessary  object  of  verse  is  to  enhance  such  pleasure, 
vanishes. 
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